THE PERSONAL CLEAVAGE
thought, placing himself in their power. In all the key
posts of the Army he must have Dutchmen or foreigners.
Thus he angered the English officers and the English Army,
and found new justification for his distrust in their resentment.
Most of all this cycle prejudiced the relations between him and
Marlborough. Marlborough's desire was above everything
to command armies in the great war now raging. He felt
within himself qualities which, if they had their chance, would
produce remarkable results for himself, for England, and for
Europe. But though William desired the same political ends,
he feared their being gained by Marlborough. He remem-
bered General Monk; he remembered what had happened
at Salisbury. Therefore it became with him a necessary
principle of his existence to bar Marlborough* s natural and
legitimate professional career. The abler general Marlborough
showed himself, the more he must be kept in a subordinate
station; the greater his talents the more imperative their
repression.
Marlborough was made to realize all this, and perhaps its
inevitability, at the beginning of 1691* He had rendered
immense and even decisive services to the new regime both in
the crisis of the Revolution and during the Revolution settle-
ment. His had been almost the only military achievements
of 1690. The charge at Walcourt, the swift seizure of Cork
and Kinsale, were outstanding episodes. It was variously
rumoured in London that he would be created a Duke and
Knight of the Garter, would be appointed Master-General of
the Ordnance, and would be commander-in-chief in Ireland
for the coming campaign. A dukedom he considered beyond
his means, and he was to refuse one ten years later on the
same grounds ; but we know from letters which Anne and
her husband wrote to the King that he desked the Garter. He
wanted the Ordnance to support his title ; and above all he
sought an independent command in one of the theatres of
war. He found himself denied on all points. The Ordnance
went to Henry Sidney, a civilian who was destitute of any
qualifications of which history can take notice. Ginkel had
the command in Ireland, and Waldeck, in spite of Fleurus,
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